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Everywhere in Euripides a preoccupation with individual psychology and its irrational 
aspects is evident: Medea's soliloquy in which, after deciding to kill her sons, she alternately 
yields to and masters her maternal instincts; Electra's exultant speech over the corpse of 
Aegisthus, shot through with perverted sexual jealousy; Phaedra's delirium as she tries to 
conceal her guilty love and the account she later gives of the stages of her struggle to 
conceal her passion - these situations and reactions are characteristically Euripidean. In his 
hands tragedy for the first time probed the inner recesses of the human soul and let 
'passions spin the plot'. 

The originality of Euripidean psychological characterization has in recent years been given 
less than its due in the justified reaction against interpretations which, in nineteenth- 
century style, tried to reach behind the surfaces of the characters displayed by the action 
and construct a fully rounded personality, its past as well as its present. Against such 
probing below the surface, other critics urged consideration of the action and its demands 
and also of the rhetorical possibilities open to exploitation. We may get much nearer to 
Euripides' thinking, it has been suggested, if instead of asking ourselves in any dramatic 
situation 'What would . . . such a man be likely to say . . . ?' we asked ourselves: 'How should 
he . . . best acquit himself? How gain his point? Move his hearers? Prove his thesis? . . 

The influence of rhetoric 

There is much truth in this observation; rhetoric was the principal offering of the sophistic 
teachers and Athenian audiences were expert judges of the oratorical skills demanded by 
assembly and law-court. Aristophanes was not slow to seize on this aspect of Euripidean 
style; his Euripides in the Frogs claims that he taught the Athenians to 'chatter' by means of 
'introductions of subtle regulations and angle measurements of verses' (956). And it is true 
that Euripides' characters all seem to have had at least an elementary course in public 
speaking; their speeches are sometimes self-consciously rhetorical. Electra, for instance, 
begins her arraignment of the dead Aegisthus with what sounds like textbook language: 

'Let me see. What shall I express first as the beginning of the wrongs you have done, what 
as the end? And what discourse shall I arrange in the middle?' (Electro 907-8) 


Other Euripidean characters are less naively technical but they are just as anxious to put 
their case well; the characteristic Euripidean dialogue is a debate, with long speeches of 
more or less equal length, one on each side, followed by the cut and thrust of one-line 



exchanges. And they can make out a case for anything. In a fragment of the lost Cretans , 
Pasiphae, haled before an outraged Minos after she has given birth to the Minotaur, pleads 
her case with virtuoso skill. Denial, she says, would be useless. But she is no adulteress, 
giving her body to a man in secret lust. It was madness sent from heaven; what else could 
explain her action? 'What could I see in a bull to sting my heart with shameful passion? Was 
he handsome? Well dressed? Was it the gleam from his tawny hair, his flashing eyes . . .?' 
She goes on to put the blame on her husband: he had sworn to sacrifice the bull to Poseidon 
but failed to do so. 'The fault is yours, you are the cause of my sickness . . . ' It is no wonder 
Minos begins his reply by asking his guards: 'Has she been muzzled yet?' 

Courtroom drama 

Pasiphae is pleading for her life before a judge, and this courtroom atmosphere, so familiar 
to the Athenian audience, is typically Euripidean. Yet though Euripidean characters use 
rhetorical techniques in formal debate the effect is not monotonous; the speeches are fully 
expressive of individual character and also designed for dramatic effect. Hippolytus, for 
instance, falsely accused of raping his stepmother, proves the truth of his earlier assertion 
that he is not at home in a public assembly by using arguments which infuriate the father he 
is trying to convince; he even tries to prove lack of motive (a standard sophistic approach) 
by asking: 'Was her body pre-eminent in beauty over all other women?' (Hippolytus 1009- 
10). It was not exactly the best thing to say to a sorrowing husband in the presence of his 
wife's body; it is, however, very much 'in character', for Hippolytus' almost pathological 
distaste for women (revealed in his speech to the Nurse) has now been concentrated on 
Phaedra who has falsely accused him of attempted rape. 

The irrational 

Euripides' characters present their cases in the organized framework of rhetoric but they are 
driven by irrational forces working below the surface. His drama cherishes no illusion that 
mankind is capable of choosing the good; Phaedra sums up the human dilemma in a short 
but chilling sentence: 'We know what is right, we recognize it clearly, but we don't achieve 
it'. (Hippolytus. 380-1) The mind is not strong enough to combat the weakness and violence 
of our nature. Phaedra is talking about her love for Hippolytus, and this, the most irrational 
of human passions, is a theme predominant in Euripidean drama - a point pressed home by 
Aristophanes' Aeschylus, who claims that he never brought 'whores like Phaedra' on stage 
nor for that matter 'any woman in love' (Frogs 1043-4). 'Eros', sings the chorus of 
Hippolytus, 'you that make desire flow from the eyes may you never . . . come to me beyond 
due measure Eros, tyrant over men, who comes upon mortals with destruction and every 
shape of disaster' (525-42). It was this aspect of Eros , the destructive, which fascinated 
Euripides: the delirium of Phaedra and, later, her love turned to hate, the jealous rage of the 
barren wife Hermione in Andromache, the unforeseen violence of Medea's revenge, the 



love of brother and sister in the lost Aeolus. Euripides in fact is the creator of that three- 
walled room in which the imprisoned men and women destroy each other by the intensity 
of their loves and hates, of that cage which is the theatre of Shakespeare's Othello , Racine's 
Phedre, of Ibsen and Strindberg. 

Women 

It was this preoccupation with women's loves and hates which won Euripides his reputation, 
widespread in antiquity, as a hater of women; a whole play of Aristophanes is devoted to 
the hilarious results of the decision taken by the women of Athens to punish him for his sins 
against them. This is of course comic exaggeration, but it may well reflect the feelings (at 
least the public feelings) of Athenian wives, for Euripides' characters shattered the polite 
fictions about female docility which both men and women paid lip service to. 'A wife's 
honour' Pericles is supposed to have said 'is to be least talked about by men, for good or 
bad' (Thuc. 2.45 .2); but Phaedra, to protect her honour, contrives the death of Hippolytus, 
and Medea, invoking the male code of honour, revenges herself by the murder of her sons. 
Yet, though it is not likely Athenian wives would have defended such extreme measures, the 
Euripidean plays are sympathetic rather than critical. Phaedra is the victim of Aphrodite and 
her account of her struggle to overcome her passion puts her in a noble light. And in the 
case of Medea, Euripides chose to emphasize the issue of women's social subordination; it is 
the argument Medea uses in her famous speech. 'Of all creatures that have life and 
intelligence, we women are the most afflicted stock' (230-1). She touches on one sore point 
after another in what must have been the grievances of many an Athenian wife: the dowry 
with which women 'buy an owner of their body'; the risk involved (for if the husband turns 
out badly 'divorce does a woman's reputation harm'); their lack of preparation for marriage 
and a new household; the man's freedom to leave the house for distraction, the wife's 
obligation 'to keep her eyes fixed on a single human being'. The routine male justification of 
their privileges - that they fight the wars - is rejected: 'I'd rather stand in the battle lines 
spear in hand three times than give birth once' (230-51). 

Medea is of course an extraordinary figure, an eastern princess, grand-daughter of Helios, 
but this speech cannot be discounted on the grounds that she is a barbarian and witch - it 
comes too close to home. It is typical of Euripides that he could take a figure as exotic as the 
princess from Colchis, the awesome priestess, prophet and magician of Pindar's fourth 
Pythian Ode, and present her in a context of domestic strife which is painfully realistic. 'One 
word will floor you', says Medea, countering Jason's claim that he is marrying the princess 
only to advance the family interest. 'If you were an honest man, you would have tried to 
persuade me and then married the girl, instead of concealing it . . .' (585-7). The retort is 
quick and to the point. 'And you, of course, would be giving me a helping hand in the project 
- all I had to do was mention the word "marriage". Why, even now you can't bring yourself 
to renounce the huge rage in your heart' (588-90). It is all too human, it verges in fact on the 



sordid. And it is not a solitary example; Euripides' treatment of the mythical figures is often 
realistic in the extreme. Once again Aristophanes knew his man; his Euripides boasts that he 
introduced into tragedy 'domestic affairs, the kind we deal and live with'. 

'Men as they are' 

Euripides' treatment of some of the most prestigious myths suggests that he must have 
asked himself the question: 'How would these people act and speak if they were our 
contemporaries?' The results are often disconcerting, nowhere more so than in his handling 
of the figures of Electra and Orestes. His Electro is from start to finish a clear challenge to 
the canonical Aeschylean version; in fact it contains, among its many surprises, what can 
only be regarded as a parodic critique of Aeschylus' recognition scene (509ff.). The setting of 
the play is the house of a farmer in the countryside; he delivers the prologue and gives us 
the unexpected news that he is Electra's husband. The heroine herself carries a pot 
balanced on her head as she goes to draw water. Orestes acts like a fifth-century exile 
returning home in secret to conspire; instead of going to the palace, he comes just over the 
border to this remote farm, ready to run for safety if there is no local support for his plans. 
When the farmer invites Orestes and Pylades (their identity still cautiously concealed) into 
the house for a meal, Electra scolds him shrewishly for not realizing that his poor house is no 
place to entertain what are obviously high-class visitors. The effect of this domestic tone is 
to strip Electra and Orestes of the heroic stature conferred on them by the legends, so that 
we see the treacherous murder of Aegisthus and the cold-blooded killing of their mother 
not as the working of destiny or a curse, not even the fulfilment of a divine command, but 
rather as crimes committed by 'men as they are' - Sophocles' description of Euripidean 
characters. 

An edited extract ; with omissions, from The Cambridge History of Classical Literature, I, 
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